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THE SCHOOLS AND NATIONAL IDEALS. 


Appeal to Teachers to Capitalize Educational Possibilities of 
the Stirrmg Events Through Which We Are Passing—In- 
creased Dignity, Deeper Seriousness, and Enhanced Value 


of the Teacher’s Work. 


Pointing out the changing conceptions as to the value 


Recommendations. 


NEEDS OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Annual Statement of the Commissioner of Education to the 
Secretary of the Interior—Increased Demands on the Bu- 
reau Call for Increased Facilities—Condensed Summary of 





In his annual statement to the Secretary of the In- 


and function of education in our new national life, and | terior just made public, the Commissioner of Education 
the new dignity and worth of the teacher’s work, and | points out that the demands on the Bureau of Educa- 


urging the importance of the contribution the schools 


should make to the Ameri- 
eanization movement, Dr. 
William L. Ettinger, superin- 
tendent of public schools, 
New York City, issued a ring- 
ing appeal to his teachers at 
the opening of school in Sep- 
tember. The following ex- 
tracts are of general interest: 

As we begin the arduous 
work of the new school year, 
I deem it my duty and also 
my privilege to direct your 
attention to educational 
problems which require, for 
satisfactory solution, your 
broadest vision, your keenest 
intelligence, and your reso- 
lute application. 

ra eo * * * 

As partial compensation 
for the dreadful carnage and 
the appalling devastation 
that the war has wrought, 
there has been a _ spiritual 
awakening in which the 
seales of ignorance, bigotry, 
and mammon worship have 
dropped from our eyes, leav- 
ing us with a clearer insight 
into the fundamentals of in- 
dividual and of national life. 

As our schools are the Na- 
tion’s most potent instrument 
in the development of na- 
tional ideals, it would be 
strange indeed if this world 
crisis did not compel changes 


in our conceptions as to the value and the function of education 
as a phase of our institutional! life. 


methods of instruction, and our discipline, in order that through 
reflection we may acquire that freshness of vision, that truth- 
(Continued on page 4.) 
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EVERY TEACHER SHOULD 


Let the thrilling events of the present not only 
color but also constitute the core of the subject 
matter of instruction in elementary and high 
school ; 


Be aggressively patriotic in word and deed in 
upholding the standards set by President Wilson, 
and in furthering all measures which our Nation 
sees fit to enforce; 


Through the ideals embodied in our literature, 
and through everyday contact in the school, em- 
phasize the futility of strength divorced from 
righteousness ; 


Interpret history so as to reveal the enduring 
Anglo-Saxon principles of personal liberty to 
which the President has given such eloquent ex- 
pression ; ' 

Promote the physical well-being of pupils; 

Use methods of discipline which will foster 
initiative and spontaneity coupled with courtesy, 
self-restraint, and prompt obedience; 


Make the utmost possible effort so to interest 
pupils in their own schooling that dropping out 
and juvenile delinquency will be reduced to a 


minimum. 


WILLIAM L. ETTINGER, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, New York City. 











tion in the period of reconstruction and readjustment 


following the war will be 
much greater than they have 
ever been in the past, and 
that if the bureau is not able 
to respond to these demands 
they must be met otherwise 
and probably not so well 
though at much greater cost. 

The statement reviews 
briefly the most significant 
educational developments of 
the year, suggesting the great 
and unprecedented contribu- 
tions which education has 
made as well as the profound 
changes which are. taking 
place in education itself, 
The report closes with a sum- 
mary of recommendations 
for the ensuing fiscal year, 
These recommendations, in 
somewhat abridged form, are 
as follows: 


1. Increases in the salaries 
of chief clerk, editer, statis- 
tician, specialist in land- 
grant college statistics, spe- 
cialist in higher education, 
and other specialists, and the 
removal of the limit on 
amount of salaries which 
may be paid from the lump- 
sum appropriations for rural 
education, industrial educa- 
tion, and school sanitation 
and hygiene and for other 
purposes. The duties of 
these positions require the 


services of men and women of such kind and degree of ability 


We are called upon to scru- | as demand salaries considerably higher than are now paid in 
tinize anew our work in terms of our underlying theories, our | this bureau. 





2. An assistant commissioner. 


The duties of the office make 
it necessary for the commissioner to visit distant parts of the 
country and to be absent from the office frequently many days 
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at atime. There should be an assistant 
commissioner to carry on the work in the 
office during his absence and to relieve 
him of much of the routine work of the 
office, so that he may be able to give more 
time and attention to the larger prob- 
lems of education and to direct more ef- 
fectively the more important work of the 
bureau. 

8. Additional specialists in higher edu- 
eation, including education in universi- 


ties, colleges, schools of technology, 
schools of professional education, and 
normal schools. The constant and in- 


creasing demands from these schools for 
the help of the bureau in making sur 
veys and for advice as to their reconstruc- 
tion and better coordination are larger 
and far more numerous than it can meet 
with its present force. There is special 
need of an able man familiar with agri- 


cultural education, and the problems of 


negro education in the South, to devote 
his entire time and attention to the col- 
leges of agriculture for negroes in the 
Southern States. Such a man might 
easily make the use of the $1,109,198 by 
these schools, of which $282,121 are ap- 
propriated by the Federal Government, 
from 25 to 50 per cent more effective than 
it now is. 

4. A much larger appropriation for the 
Division of School Directed Home Gar- 
dening. The proper education of many 
millions of children, and even the pos- 
sibility of their attending school at all 
during the years in which atttendance at 
school is most valuable, depend to a very 
large extent upon the general adoption 
of the work which the bureau is promot- 
ing through this division. Results 
tained through home and school garden- 
ing confirm the belief that both economi- 
cally and educationally this is one of the 
very best forms of employment for chil- 
dren between the ages of 8 and 14 years. 

tesults of the increased work of this divi- 
sion made possible by an allotment from 
the appropriation for the National Se- 
curity and Defense of $50,000 for the last 
quarter of the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1918, and an allotment of $200,000 for the 
eurrent fiscal year show most clearly its 
yalue for production and education. If 
this work can be continued on this scale 
for a few years more it is believed that 
it will come to be recognized as an essen- 
tial part of the school work of cities, 
towns, and industrial villages. 

Rural and Industrial Education. 

5. An increase in the number of special- 
ists and assistants in rural education and 
industrial education. The few special- 
ists now employed in these subjects are 
wholly unable to do more than a small 
pa>t of the work needed. States are ask- 
ing for expert advice in regard to school 


ob- 
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legislation and the improvement of their 
school systems. States, counties, and 
local communities want comprehensive 
and detailed school surveys. There is 
need and demand for such general and 
authoritative studies of school adminis- 
tration, courses of study, methods of 
teaching, and adaptation of the work of 
the schools to the life and needs of the 
communities which they serve as can be 
made effectively only by a large group 
of men and women of the best ability 
working under the direction of the Fed- 
eral Government. The passage of the 
Federal vocation act, the so-called Smith- 
Hughes Act, and the creation of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education re- 
lieves the Bureau of Education to a cer- 
tain extent of responsibility in regard to 
vocational education in certain 
of schools and for certain classes of per- 
sons, but at the same time it emphasizes 
the importance of the work which the 
bureau for educa- 


tion in other schools and for other classes 


classes 


should do vocational 


of persons. 

6. The addition of two or three special- 
ists to the division of commercial educa- 
tion for the investigation of problems of 
commercial education and to in 
making plans and finding means for the 


assist 


preparation of our young people for par- 
ticipation in the larger commercial life 
upon which the country is now entering. 
The rapid expansion of the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, because of the 
war and for other reasons more perma- 
nent, the of this division 
more pressing. 


7. More adequate provision for the in- 


makes needs 


vestigation and promotion of school sani- 
tation and hygiene and the physical edu- 
cation and development of pupils. More 
that 20,000,000 children spend a good part 
their cach year in public and 
private in the United States. 
They come to these schools that they may 
gain preparation and strength for life. 
In many of the schools the heating, light- 


of time 


schools 


ing, ventilation, and other means of sani- 
tation are so poor that instead of gaining 
strength for life they have the seeds of 
disease and “eath sown in their systems. 
In many other schools the daily regimen 
is such as to cause the children to lose a 
very large per cent of that which they 
From 
in 


might gain with a beiter regimen. 
State, county, and city school officers, 
all parts of the country, thousands of re- 
quests come to the bureau for information 
and advice in regard to these matters. 
The bureau should be able to give ac- 
curate information and sound advice re- 
garding various phases or this subject. 
The establishment of health and right 
health habits must be considered a most 
important and vital factor in any educa- 














tion that is to fit for life. Provision for 
such games, plays, drilis, and othe: exer- 
cises as will develop physical strength, 
bodily control, and endurance is essential 
to the schools of any nation that would 
maintain for all its citizens a high degree 
of preparedness for the duties both of 
peace and of war. Facts revealed Dy the 
physical examination of volunteers for the 
Army and the Navy and of selected men 
in the Army show most clearly the need 
for this service. 
City-School Problems. 

8. The addition of several specialists 
and assistants in the division city- 
school administration for the 
tion of problems of education and school 
administration in cities and towns, The 
drift of population to the cities and towns 
continues, and the proportion of urban 
population to rural population is increas- 
ing rapidly. Almost one-half of the 
children in the United States now live in 
cities, towns, and densely populated su- 
In some sections of 


of 


investiga- 


burban communities. 
the country a very large proportion of 
these children are the children of foreign- 
born parents. All this adds to the com- 
plexity and difficulty of the problems of 
city-school administration, especially in 
the larger cities. Many hundreds of re- 
quests for advice and information in re- 
gard to these problems come to the bureau 
every year. 

9. The establishment of a division, with 
specialists and assistants, for the investi- 
the education of exceptional 
There are in the United States 
educa- 


gation of 
ehildren. 

more than 2,000,000 children whose 
tion requires means varying widely from 
those in common use for the education of 


normal children. These children are to be 


found in cities, towns, and rural com- 
munities alike, and all school officers and 
teachers have to deal with them. The 
Bureau of Education can not be con- 


sidered as performing its duties to all the 
population with impartiality until it has 


and women who can 


nd helpful ad- 


in its service men 


give accurate information a 


vice in regard to the education of these 
children, 
Adult Mliteracy. 
10. Provision for the investigation of 
the education of adult illiterates and the 
dissemination of information as to the 


best methods of teaching illiterate men 
and women to read and write, and of ex- 
tending the of 
who were denied the advantages of the 
schools in their childhood and youth. <Ac- 
cording to the census of 1910, there were 
in the United States more than 5,500,000 
illiterate men and women and children 
over the age when they may be expected 
to make a beginning in the public schools, 
(Continued on page 7.) 


meager education those 


























THE HIGH SCHOOL AND THE 
UNITED STATES BOYS’ WORK- 
ING RESERVE. 


Modifications of School Programs Sug- 
gested—Some Sacrifice Still Neces- 
sary to Insure Adequate Food Sup- 
plies. 

Further cooperation between thé high 
Is and the United States 
Working Reserve, readjustment of pro- 
grams to reduce the loss occasioned by 
the inauguration of “ enroll- 
week” in January, and the estab- 
lishment of special farm craft courses to 
prepare boys for definite usefulness on 
the farms next summer are features of a 
plan proposed by the United States Boys’ 
Working Reserve and outlined in the fol- 
lowing statement by Jesse B. Davis, prin- 
cipal of Central High School, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., and associate director of the 
Boys’ Working Reserve. 

The monster of War is crushed to earth, 


; 
schot s0YS 


absences, 


ment 


but in his place is rising a creature 
almost as terrible—famine. This next 
enemy must be defeated with no less 
effort and sacrifice on the part of the 
United States. The suffering nations of 


fed and we are called 
upon to temper justice with mercy even 


Europe must be 
to our foes. 

The high-scheol boy has responded to 
the « 
but now he is urged to help feed a starv- 
This can not be done without 
cooperation and of those who 
administer The American 
high school, like every other institution 
in land, must adjust itself to the 
demands of the hour. By the introduc- 
tion of the Student Army Training Corps 
our colleges and universities have been 
compelled to reduce the academic require- 
these students to the minimum 
of essential training, in order that they 
might produce in the shortest time the 
mechanics and the officers that were nec- 
to the winning of the war. When 


all to help feed our soldiers overseas, 


ing world. 
the aid 
our schools. 


the 


ments of 


essury 
we return to normal times it is certain 
that a readjustment in higher education 
will take place and that a new curricu- 
lum will be evolved. 

High schools have been undergoing a 
rapid change for the past decade and it is 
evident that there is soon to be a break 
the if a corresponding 
change does not come. And yet our high 
schools still have much to do by way of 
change before they adapt themselves to 
the methods of everyday life and of the 
communities which they are supposed to 
serve. 


with colleges 


Enrollment Weck. 


The United States Boys’ Working Re- 
serve, in its campaign to secure the need- 
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ed help upon the farms of this country 
during the summer, has fixed 
upon the week of January 20 as enroll- 
ment week for the high-school boys of 
America. In many school systems this 
week marks the close of the fall semester, 


coming 


and therefore it is possible for school au- 
thorities to adjust the program and the 
work of coming semester to the demands 
of a starving world for food. It is as- 
sumed that every loyal high-school prin- 
cipal and teacher is awake to the needs 
of our country, and that he is ready to 
do his part in making the necessary ad- 
justment in the school program and the 
curriculum in answer to the call. 


Practical Suggestions. 


The following suggestions as to adjust- 


ments needed are the result of actual 
practice during the past year, and may 
prove helpful to others, 

The first suggestion is that the boys of 
Working 
classes in agriculture and farm craft for 


This subject 


the Reserve be enrolled in 
the entire spring semester. 
should count as a regular subject in the 
curriculum, and should be required of all 
reserve boys who have not previously had 
the course. Credit toward graduation 
should be given to all who take this sub- 
ject. 

The most serious problem of adminis- 
tration, in sending boys out to the farm, 
is to adjust their work so that they can 
leave before the end of the semester with- 
out loss of credit or without a serious 
handicap in conditions to be made up 
later. In large high schools it will be 
possible to assign the reserve boys to 
separate sections in their major subjects 
such as English, mathematics, and his- 


tory. 





One of the school traditions which has 
bound us for many years is that we must 
carry the work o feach subject over a pe- 
riod of 20 weeks in order to satisfy cer- 
tain requirements. We know that pri- 
vate schools cover the same amount of 
ground in 18 weeks or less, and some of 
us may have found through tutoring that 
if a boy really tries he can cover the 
same amount of bookwork in half the 
time. Therefore, it is suggested that 
teachers of working reserve classes de- 
termine upon essentials of each subject 
taught, to reduce the amount of the sub- 
ject matter, and to “ speed up” the work, 
to meet the time limit of the shortened 
sSemeser. 

This is not an unprecedented request. 
Those of us who have had experience with 
the adjustment of the Student Army 
Training Corps in a college or university 
realize that it is possible to readjust the 
curriculum from an 18 weeks semester 
division of the year to a 12 weeks quar- 
terly division, We have also found out 
that it is possible to reduce the former re- 
quirements of the individual subject 
taught, so that a student who has but a 
limited amount of time to spend in prep- 
aration can obtain the essentials of that 
subject. If the action of the Government 
is warranted in taking over our higher 
institutions and readjusting them to meet 
the needs of the Student Army Training 
Corps, it is just as reasonable now to de- 
mand of our high schools that we make 
similar adjustment to prepare our boys 
to go out on the farm this coniing spring. 

It will not be possible, even in the large 
high schools, to place the boys of the 
working reserve in separate sections for 
all of their class work, 

When the boys of the reserve are mixed . 
with the other students in classes it will 
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he necessary for the teacher to rearrange 
the subject matter for the semester iv 
such a way that the essential topics of 
the course will be completed by the time 
the reserve boys are obliged to leave 
school. Then, for the remainder of the 
semester the pupils who are left in the 
section can expand the topics covered by 
way of review to occupy the remaining 
time. This experiment in the various 
subjects taught will prove to be valuable 
experience in testing the pedagogical 
vaiue of the suggested procedure and in 
determining just what are the essentials 
in each course that we have been teaching. 
The reserve boy who has thus completed 
satisfactorily the essentials of the course 
should be granted full semester credit. 
Ungraded Sections. 

Another difficult problem in connection 
with the working reserve that presents 
itself to the high-school principal is caused 
by the late return of many boys to school 
in the fall. <A large proportion of these 
boys enter the fall semester at least one 
month late. Some schools have found 
that in certain essential subjects, such as 

inglish and mathematics, it is wise to 
establish “ ungraded ” sections by setting 
aside one or two periods for a good 
teacher of English and for a good teacher 
‘of mathematics. These boys, regardless 
of the grade of the course which they are 
to enter late, can thus be taught on an 
individual or laboratory basis until such 
time as they have caught up with the reg- 
ular classes and can enter them without 
serious handicap. These ungraded classes 
in the subjects mentioned are also very 
helpful in assisting weak students in mak- 
ing up their deficiencies and in assisting 
those who have been absent through sick- 
ness or who for any reason are beliind in 
their work. 

For actual work done on the farm many 
schools are now granting credit toward 
graduation. Practice varies in regard to 
the amount of credit to be counted. A 
premium should be placed upon continued 
service. Therefore, it is recommended 
that no credit be granted for less than 
six weeks of labor, and that not more than 
one unit, or 16 hours, as defined in school 
practice, be granted for the total vacation 
work. 

High-school principals and teachers are 
asked to consider these suggestions, and 
to work out in their own way definite 
plans whereby the boy who stands ready 
to serve the needs of his country and of 
the world may be released from school 
for the period necessary to accomplish 
this work upon the farm, and at the same 
time be assured that he will not lose in 
his school credit, and that he will not 
be handicapped seriously in making up 
his work when he returns late in the 
fall. 
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THE SCHOOLS AND NATIONAL IDEALS. 
(Continued from page 1.) 
fulness of aim, and that steadfastness of 
purpose necessary to insure the salvation 
of our democracy through the proper 
training of our future citizens. 

What is the truth concerning the value 
of the work in which we are engaged? 
Our results are apparently intangible, 
difficult of measurement, and often at 
seeming variance with the immediate de- 
mands of commerce and industry. But 
if the achievements of ourselves and our 
allies have demonstrated one fact above 
all others, it is that the moral fiber, the 
morale of the Nation, is more vitally sig- 
nificant than any degree of material pros- 
perity, and, moreover, that its quality 
is the fruitage of a proper educational 
system. Not the last line, but rather the 
first line of defense, is the public-school 
system of our land, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the battles of to-morrow 
are being won in the schools of to-day. 

Should not a consideration of such facts 
lend an increased dignity, a deeper seri- 
ousness, an enhanced value to our work 
as teachers? Should not cynicism, negli- 
gence, unskillfulness give way to the same 
degree of optimism, resourcefulness, and 
prowess that we expect of Pershing and 
his staff when he leads our men to battle? 


We who are soldiers behind the far-flung 
battle line, and into whose hands is in- 
trusted the training of our country’s most 
precious heritage, must so saturate our- 


selves with the needs of the vital present 
and the demands of a promising and 
urgent future that our professional atti- 
tude, our methods of instruction, and our 
means of discipline will be a reflex of 
our matured point of view. 

Let me indicate briefly some of the prob- 
lems which are of pressing importance, 
leaving to your own discretion their fur- 


ther elaboration. 
Teaching an Essential Occupation. 


If we are to maintain our school organi- 
zation at its high level of efficiency, we 
need an adequate supply of teachers. 
Therefore, I urge all teachers to remain 
in the service, and to do their best to in- 
duce competent people to become candi- 
dates for admission into the service. Our 
present staff has been depleted to such 
an extent that it has been found neces- 
sary to request the Government to desig- 
nate our work as an essential industry, 
and to grant deferred classification to 
such members of our administrative, su- 
pervising, and teaching staffs as are nec- 
essary to insure the proper maintenance 


of the schools... 
Higher Rewards for Teaching. 


It is my settled conviction that the 
teaching service must be made more at- 


tractive in terms of increased compensa- 
tion and more helpful and more sympa- 
thetic supervision. You can help by de- 
vising an organized channel of expres- 
sion, whether it be the present Teachers’ 
Council or a modified form of such organi- 
zation, which will permit the teachers to 
voice suggestions, opinions, and requests 
with reference to the conduct of school 
work. 
More Efficient Use of School Facilities. 

Another problem of immediate impor- 

tance is the matter of adequately hous- 


800,000 
aware the Federal authorities, after giv- 


ing our pupils. As you are 
ing due consideration to our request for 
building materials, have denied the re- 
quest in toto. We must acquiesce in this 
decision. As our present school accom- 
modations are inadequate, the ingenuity 
of all will be taxed to devise means of 
providing pupils with a full day’s school- 
ing. I entreat your consideration and 
your cooperation in this matter. No plan 
of general application will be laid down, 
but the well-recognized evils of certain 
types of double session or duplicate school 
programs should be avoided. Construe- 
tive suggestions such as the modification 
of the school year program, the extension 
of the school day, the school week, and 
the school year, the expansion of the op- 





portunity classes in our summer schools, 
the development of more flexible grading 
schemes in our higher grades, the possi- 
bility of promotion by subjects, the ex- 
tension of the intermediate type of school, 
may all help to enable us to make the best 
of a regrettable situation. 


Schools Must Help in Americanization. 


Americanization, both as a term and as 
a process, is very familiar to you; and, 
therefore, in view of its present impor- 
tance, let me simply warn you against 
the assumption that the bulk of Ameri- 
canization work must be done through 
such agencies as evening schools, continu- 
ation classes, lecture centers, parents’ as- 
sociations, or community centers. Effec- 
tive as these agencies are it is the benefi- 
cent multiple influence of the day school 
teacher, exerted throughout the day, to 
furnish ideas and habits to our pupils that 
insures the transformation of the alien 
home and foreign neighborhood. Do all 
you can to promote the success of this 
Americanization work among adults; but 
do not forget that the children in your 
schools are the treasure bearers to the 
foreign home of that language equipment, 
that generous enthusiasm for institu- 
tional life, and those habits of orderly liv- 
ing, which constitute the essence of 





American ideals, 




















RURAL-EDUCATION 


ITEMS OF SIGNIFICANCE IN RURAL SCHOOL PROGRESS 








NOTES OF GENERAL INTEREST. 

Senate bill No. 4987, providing for the 
creation of a Department of Education, 
carries a liberal sum—$50,000,000—“ for 
the improvement of schools of less than 
college grade, with the definite aim of 
extending school terms and of stimulating 
State and local interest in improving, 
tlirough better instruction and gradation, 
and through consolidation and supervi- 
sion, the rural schools and schools in 
sparsely settled localities,” * * * and 
$15,000,000 for “ preparing teachers for 
the schools, particularly rural schools.” 

: * * * * 


The Indiana Legislative Commission 
on the Reorganization of Rural Schools 
has recently completed its report on rural 
school conditions in the State. The find- 
ings of the commission ure particularly 
interesting in light of the fact that In- 
diana has probably done more for school 
consolidation than any other State. Even 
in this State it appears that much re- 


mains undone. The commission finds: 


1. That all investigation that has been 
made shows that the rural schools afford 
no such educational advantages as do the 
city schools. This we already knew, of 
course, from common observation. 

°. That certain retarding factors must 
be removed before the rural schools of 
the State can be brought to the degree of 
efficiency that may reasonably be de- 
manded. Among these factors are the 
following: 


(1) The large percentage of inexperi- 
enced and inadequately trained teachers. 

(2) Short terms. 

(3) Low salaries. 

(4) Low rate of taxation for school 
purposes, 

(5) Frequent change of teachers. 

(6) Failure to have the teacher iden- 
tify himself with the life and interest 
of the community. 

(7) Almost a total lack of personal 
supervision. 

(8) Inadequate organization and ad- 
ministration. . 


3. All investigators agree that to rem- 
edy existing unfavorable conditions it is 
necessary to change the present unit and 
plan of organization. Without exception, 
present-day writers on the subject agree 
that the “ county unit” plan of organiza- 
tion is in every way best suited to meet 
the present needs in rural education. It 
has the support of the 1914 and later re- 
ports of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
eation. It was indorsed by the State 
superintendents of public instruction in 
their 1914 meeting; by the National Edu- 
cation Association in general session the 
same year; and by vote of the Indiana 
County Superintendents’ Association in 
1916. 


This report is followed with a clear-cut 
county unit plan to be incorporated in a 





proposed legislative bill. 
how organized on the township unit; the 
next forward step is the county unit. 

Of the difficulties in the way of school 
consolidation, the most troublesome is 
the problem of overcoming old traditions. 
The thing which we ordinarily call “ tra- 
dition”’ has played a strange part in hu- 
man history. Great races and nations 
have permitted themselves to be crowded 
out of the path of progress and have be- 
come stationary and even reactionary, 
because to take this or that forward step 
would mean to depart from the custom 
of the forefathers. Many a great reform 
has stranded on this rock of tradition. 
Man is by nature reluctant to give up the 
old things which were of service to him 
and to his father before him. It is a lit- 
tle hard, therefore, for some people to 
understand that the time-honored school- 
house at the cross-roads must yield to 
the onward march of change. Just as 
surely is this coming to pass as that the 
scythe and cradle have been supplanted 
by the mower and self-binder. Thought- 
ful men will see that in the matter of 
consolidation sentiment must give way 
before cold economic necessity. 

os * ae * * 

Another objection frequently raised 

gainst consolidation of schools is the 
effect the removal of the one-room school 
may have upon farm values in the im- 
mediate vicinity where the abandoned 
school stood. Will the removal decrease 
the value of these farms? The answer is 
an emphatic no! In hundreds of in- 
stances where the new system has been 
adopted this can be proved. Very often 
farm people purchase farms and rear 
their homes in consolidated districts be- 
cause of the facilities offered by the con- 
solidated schools, What could be more 
attractive in an advertisement when one 
has a farm for sale than to state some- 
thing like this: 

FOR SALE—Farm in enterprising com- 
munity offering graded and high school in- 
struction No need to pay tuition in town. 
Transportation wagon passes within one-half 
mile of house, etc. 

The fact is, land everywhere in the 
new district will get a wholesome boost 
upward. For many outsiders will be 
eager to “buy into” the district to take 
advantage of the fine school. 





RURAL AND OTHER SCHOOLS IN 
PORTO RICO. 


The public schools of Porto Rico have 
adopted three slogans for the school year 


The State is- 





of 1918-19: “(1) One hundred thousand 
home gardens; (2) a Liberty bond for 
every teacher; (3) a Thrift Stamp or 
War Savings Stamp for every pupil.” 
These battle cries are for teachers and 
pupils alike and mean united effort to 
accomplish what the slogans demand, 
Progress will be reported frequently in 
the official paper, The Porto Rico School 
Review. 

The Porto Rican school report for the 
past year shows excellent progress in 
spite of adverse conditions, There were 
established 1,312 rural school gardens 
and 83 urban school gardens, but what is 
still more important is the showing made 
in the report of home gardens, 21,145 in 
rural communities and 5,548 in urban, 
Interest in the war propaganda is repre- 
sented by the appointment of 1,177 com- 
mittees for the promotion of agriculture, 
These committees, in addition to their 
own meetings, conducted 2,380 public 
conferences and every portion of the 
Island was reached. The 831 organized 
parent-teacher associations held 1,297 
public meetings, while the teachers work- 
ing in cooperation with the food commis- 
made over 60,000 visits to rural 
homes and conducted 2,157 rural confer- 
ences where the agricultural interests of 
Porto Rico were considered. During con- 
servation week, 122,826 pledge cards were 
signed at over 2,000 public meetings. The 
membership of the Red Cross is 68,013. 
The cash contribytions have amounted to 
over $21,000. When the economic condi- 
tions of Porto Rico are considered, this 
contribution represents a real sacrifice on 
the part of the many contributors. 

The Commissioner of Education in the 
Island made a special appeal to the teach- 
ers for contributions to the secoum! Lib- 
erty loan with the result that 2,587 teach- 
ers out of 2,649 responded with over 
$6,000 invested in this excellent security, 

The schools show an enrollment of 
more than one-third of the total popula- 
tion of school age, and 65.6 per cent of 
the population of compulsory school age. 
There are employed 174 teachers from the 
United States and 2,541 native Porte 
Ricans. Teachers for the rural schools 
were given special training at Rio Pied- 
ras and Mayaguez during the past sum- 
mer. At the close of this summer school 
74 received special rural licenses. Of 
the teachers taking special examinations 
in October and November, 240 were sue- 
cessful, making a total of 314 licensed 
rural teachers. This number, however, 
was not sufficient to mect the demands, 


sion 








and it was necessary to issue 169 pro- 


visional licenses during the school year. 





RURAL SCHOOLS IN THE WAR. 


A Stimulating Example — Rural Life 
Transformed by Modernized School— 
What Cooperation Will Do. 


(Extract from an ad 
partment of School Patrons of the 
Edueation Association, Pittsburgh 
by Mrs. Marie Tfrner-Harv: 

Standing Committee on Rural Schools.) 





Given [a modern rural teacher] with 
freedom to readjust the trad 
of study, and other things, to local condi- 
tions (and rural conditions in the United 
States, with their wide extent of latitude 
and longitude, present a wide range of 
eonditions, be it remembered) what could 
result in five short years is best indicated 
by citing a case in point: The Porter 
school district, Adair County, Mo., con- 
taining 9 square miles of prairie farm- 
ing land, having a scattered population 
of less than 200 persons, contiguous with 
Kirksville, a town of 10,000, 

The Porter school district might have 
been in the heart of Siberia, so little was 
it affected by its proximity to this educa- 
tional center. A shack, put up by some 
jack carpenter and costing $600 20 years 
ago, was more hospifable to the trampins 
fraternity than to the unfortunate 8 or 
10 children compelled to spend 8 dreary 
months therein. Conditions were appal!- 
ing; farming practices were poor. It is 
inconceivable that there could have been 
such isolation and such extreme individ- 
ualism so near a good town. 

There was absolute laek of cooperation, 
leeul initiative, and, most 
lack of faith in the possibilities of bring- 
ing about a permanent régime of progress. 

Hiow a small group of intelligent tax- 
payers with vision and a resident teacher- 
leader changed the “ old order” with the 
limited resources of the-typical school 
district and cooperation is a gripping 
story. 


itional course 


ragic of all, 


Remarkable Changes Effected. 


This sketchy outlines shows 1912 condi- 
tions, which are only too general in rural 
sections. Look at conditions as they ex- 
ist to-day! In this little community may 
now be found the following features: 

A flourishing farmers’ club. 

An active women’s club. 

A poultry club of young people that in 
three years has driven out “ scrub” poul- 
try and taught the community to raise 
two-breed types and is looking toward the 
cooperative selling of eggs and chickens 
this winter under the club guaranty. 

A pig club, which will do for hog breed- 
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ing what the poultry club has done in its 


field. 

An interdenominational Sunday school, 
one year old, that is, in fact, a spiritualiz- 
ing influence in the community. 

A high he | hool 
where students are able to make 44 units 


annex, one year old, 


of accredited work. 

A community band, numbering 20 young 
men and women, now three years old, 
whose work in Adair County is second 
only to that of the Municipal Band of 
Kirksville. 

A junior band, 14 members, ranging in 
age from 8 to 15 years, music having be- 
come a necessity in this community. 

Improvement in Economic Conditions. 
Land values have been greatly in- 
This fact has touched every in- 
terest of old and young, holding every 
boy and girl grown to maturity to the 


one has been lost to the com- 


munity during the five years excepting 
in the several cases where the family 
moved out of the district for business rea- 
sons. 


Through cooperation the school has 


become more than a community center. 
It is, in fact; a distributing center of efli- 
ciency, social and economic, used every 
day in the week, 12 months in the year. 
Its people 
for the better things in life, and intensely 


are happy, contented, striving 


ause they are an informed 
r found this community in a 


The following 


patriotic, be 
people. Wa 
state of “ preparedness.” 
incomplete statement of war service by 
this community (their total land values 
being assessed at some $112,000) proves 
the point I would make: 

3etween July 4, 1917, and July 1, 1918S, 


the following contributions were made: 


Red Cross (cash)... .......- Genneeniiic $380 
Y. M. C. A. (cash) = : 80 
Thrift and war-savings stamps (school 
children) J ~ ; ‘ 480 
War-savings stamps (community)_--_. 10, 020 
Liberty bonds... ~~ inate . 5, 000 


Canned vegetables (3,116 quarts, val- 
ned at 20 cents per quart, from 14 
a SER ee 623 


Adair County has 80 school districts. 
similar conditions, the county 
would as cheerfully have furnished 
$1,326,640. Missouri's 114 counties, un- 
der similar conditions, would have yield- 


Under 


ed $151,236,960. So much in dollars and 
eents from rural Missouri! 

Two of this community’s young men 
are volunteers in the Army, two in the 
Navy, and the others are bravely re- 
straining their desire to enlist, and are 
making more acres yield more food for 
the United States and her allies—allow- 
ing themselves to be drafted ‘n order to 
The hour demands 
100 per cent 


render such service. 


this service. Teachers, 











American in their ideals and purpose, are 
as imperatively needed in the rural s 

tions of this country as are loyal and 
competent officers with t American Ix- 


peditionary Forces. 


CONSOLIDATION PLAN MAKES 
GOOD. 

What Consolidation Has Done for Gran- 
ite School District, Salt Lake County, 
Utah — Superintendent C. H. Skid- 
more Enumerates Long List of Re- 
sults Accomplished. 





Each successive year for nine years 
consolidation has become more favorably 


fixed in the minds of the people unti 


now, in Granite School district, oppos 1 
to it is considered a thi! of the ] 
Looking backward upon these yt 
experience, it can be said that consolida- 
tion has accomplished, : mg other 
things, the following: 
Improved Schools. 

1. Established a deeper confidence in 
the schoolman’s most vitalizing agency. 

2. Brought first-class schools to the 
country pupils, and overcome the neces- 
sity of country pupils leavil heir homes 


to go to city schools. 

3S. Made homes in the country more 
desirable, anid thereby raised the 
of rural real estate. 

4. Erased boundary lines, and worked 


for the common good of all the people. 


5. Stimulated a “getting together” 
habit. 

Better Roads. 

6. Introduced the “transportation 
idea,” and supplied better means of 
travel. 

7. Caused, and is causing, better roads 


to be built. 

8. Equalized taxation for 
poses and the advantages which result 
therefrom. 

9. Provided more funds for school pur- 


school pur- 


poses. sal 
10. Expended school money more jus 
diciously. 


11. Awakened as keen, or keener, in- 
terest in school though 
partisan, as in general elections. 
12. Eliminated a multitude of district 
trustees of but ordinary qualifications. 
13. Created in their place a board of 


elections, non- 


education, consisting of five very compe- 
tent members. 
More and Better Facilitics. 


14. Abandoned poor, isolated buildings, 

15. Erected new, modern, central school 
buildings, with improved lighting, heat- 
ing, and ventilating systems. 





ee 
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Furnished these buildings with 
alls, tinted walls, and ample black- 


and equipped them with pianos, 


b mirds: 
desks, working tables, other desir- 


Singcie 


able furniture, as well as adequate ap- 
paratus, material, and supplies. 
17. 


condit 


Kept these buildings in first-class 
ion, 
18. Expanded school grounds to a size 
which encourages organized outdoor play 
and the planting of school gardens. 

19. Graded these grounds, put down ce- 

ent walks, and installed sanitary drink- 
ing feuntains. 

20, assistance of the ablest 


that our 


Sought the 


specialists in | education 


ruri 


Nation affords, 
21. Introduced a 
supervision. 


high quality of school 


22. xpert supervisors in pri- 
mary methods, music, art, physical edu- 
cation, manual training, agriculture, and 


] 7, 
<mployed e 


domestie crafts. 

23. Retained special help of the juve- 
court working with delinquent 

and the of 

trained nurses to examine each pupil at 


nile in 


engaged services 


pupils, 


each week. 


“ast once 


Higher Professional Standards. 

o4 
the whole teaching force. 

25. Held a liberal number male 

teachers in the grammar grades, most of 

teaching their life 


Raised the standard of efliciency of 


of 


hom are making 
work, 

26. Put fewer pupils with each teacher, 
thereby giving the pupils more personal 
attention. 

27. Resulted in enrolling a larger per- 
centage of the school population. 

28. Increased the percentage of daily 
attendance of this increased enrollment. 

29. Increased the percentage of prome- 
tions of this increased attendance of this 
increased enrollment. 

30. Added, at least, an average of i0 
days’ attendance per pupil per year. 

$1. Reduced the percentage of failures 
and retentions more than one-third. 

32. Overcame, to a considerable extent, 
the tendency to quit school before gradu- 


I 
33. Made a standard rural high school 
possible. 

34. Inspired a high percentage of 
eighth-grade graduates to attend high 
school. 

35. Reduced truancy to a minimum. 


Setter Adaptation to Needs of Children and 
Community. 


36. Classified and graded the schools 
better. 

37. Came closer to the real interests of 
the children. 

38. Obtained the good will and coopera- 
tiou of patrons. 








39. Economized the time of pupils, 
teachers, and patrons. 

10. Overcame local petty prejudice ; 
made the remote country child associate 
with children of other localities; gave 
him a broader view, and extended his cir- 
cle of friends and acquaintances. 

41. Created 
libraries, literary societies, business and 


social centers, with their 
industrial organizations, athletic associa- 
tions, and amusements, 

42. that 
live can give, and enriched the whole life 


Fostered a taste for the best 


of the people. 


453. Placed strong class leaders in every 
school. 
44. Aroused enthusiasm for healthful 


rivalry and fair competition in all school 
work. 

45. Made pupils progressive, contented, 
comfortable, and happy. 

46. Taught punctuality and dependa- 
bility by example. 

47. Safeguarded the health of the chil- 
dren. 

48. Emphasized a high moral tone, 

49. Formed a better basis for the study 
of the factor of economics 


and sociology. 


school 


as a 
50. Made better school legislation nec- 


essary. 


NEEDS OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


(Continued from page 2.) 

and there were many millions more barely 
able to read and write. This illiteracy 
is a burden to society and a menace to 
State and Nation. Within the past few 
years much interest in the removal of this 
burden has developed. The response to 
the little attention which this bureau has 
been able to give to this subject indicates 
that States, local communities, individuals, 
and benevolent societies are ready to co- 
opcrate heartily » ith the Federal Govern- 
ment in any reasonable plans which may 
be devised and presented by this bureau 
for this purpose, 

11. A careful and thorough investiga- 
tion as to the means of better education of 
children in their homes, and the dissem- 
ination of infermation as to the best 
methods for the early physical, mental, 
and moral education of children in the 
home, and for the better cooperation of 
home and school in the education of 
children of school age. Children of the 
United States are in school less than 4 
per cent of their time from birth to 21. 
The home is the primary and fundamental 


educational institution. Schools and 
other agencies are only secondary. If 
education in the home fails, no other 


agency can make good the failure. 
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12. A specialist in educational theory 
and practice, to serve as a director of in- 
vestigations in education, assisting ma- 
tional, State, and local committees and 
commissions, and making available for 
them the large collections of material in 
the library of the bureau and elsewhere 
in Washington. National, State, and lo- 
cal associations appoint many commit- 
tees, and States and cities appoint many 
commissions to investigate and report on 
various problems of education, Many of 
these committees and commissions fail 
more or less completely for want of ma- 
terial and intelligent assistance and di- 
rection. The library of this bureau, one 
of the most complete of its kind in the 
world, contains a large collection of ma- 
terial for most of these investigations. 
The specialists here recommended could 
put this collection at the service of these 
committees and commissions and at the 
same time give much-needed assistance 
and direction, 

13. An assistant editor. The editorial 
work of the office has increased more 
than sixfold within the past 7 years, and 
it must still more within the 
next few years. It is now impossible for 
one editor to perform satisfactorily all 
the required editorial work. The more 
careful editing of the reports and bulle- 
tins of the bureau which this addition to 
the editorial staff would make possible 
would save each year in the cost of print- 
much more than the salary of on as- 


increase 


ing 


sistant editor. 
Foreign Education. 


14. A specialist in foreign and domes- 
tic systems of education and an assist- 
ant in foreign systems of education. This 
bureau is undertaking to keep the people 
of the United States informed as to all 
important progress in education and in 
methods of teaching in all countries of 
the world. The radical revolution in edu- 
cation in all countries of the world which 
will follow the close of the war, and 
which has already begun in several of the 
more important nations, makes it impera- 
tive that this work be done thoroughly 
and well, 

15. Two additiona) collectors and com- 
pilers of statistics. Material for prompt 
and reliable statistical reports can not be 
had by this bureau without occasional 
visits to State and city education offices 
and the first-hand study of their returns. 
For the progress of education in the 
United States, and for such an under- 
standing of State and local systems of 
education as will promote the desired 
degree of uniformity, it is very important 
that this bureau shall, in cooperation 
with State and city school officers, devise 
and execute plans for greater uniformity 








in reporting and assisting the several 
States in making their reports more com- 
prehensive and complete. 

16. A comparatively large increase in 
the number of clerks, 
copyists, laborers, and messengers to de 
the work of the bureau as it now 
ganized, and a still larger increase to do 
such additional work of this nature 
may be made necessary by any enlarge- 
ment that may be made in the staff of 
specialists. 

17. An appropriation of to 
equip the bureau with modern labor-say- 
ing devices. For the want such de- 
Vices, the clerical work of the bureau is 
greatly retarded. 

Field Work. 


stenographers, 


is or- 


as 


$10,000 


of 


18. An of for 
traveling expenses for the commissioner 
and employees acting under his direction. 
This is necessary to enable them to make 
original investigations in education in 
different parts of the country and to dis- 
seminate information by meeting with 
educational associations and other soci- 
eties interested in education. Without 
funds sufficient to pay necessary trav- 
eling expenses the bureau can not do its 
work effectively, and must constantly be 
open to the charge of giving help where 
expenses can be paid rather than where 
help is most needed. 

19. Means to enable the bureau to co- 
operate with schools of education in col- 
leges and universities, with normal 
schools, and with city and county school 
systems in making important investiga- 
tions and definite experiments in ele- 
mentary and secondary school education 
under scientific control. There 
much need for scientific experiments in 
education as there is for such experi- 
ments in agriculture or engineering. 

20. Means to enable the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation to cooperate with State and 
county school officers in establishing and 
maintaining model rural schools for the 
purpose of demonstrating the value of 
such forms of rural school organization, 
management, courses of study, and meth- 
ods of teaching as may appear to be most 
desirable to be incorporated in the rural 
schools of the several States and com- 
munities of the United States. 


increase appropriation 


IS as 


Education in Alaska. 


21. A larger appropriation to enable 
the Secretary of the Interior, in his dis- 
cretion and under his direction, and with 
the advice and cooperation of the Pub- 
lic Health Service, to provide for the 
medical and sanitary relief of the Eski- 
mos, Aleuts, Indians, and cther natives 
of Alaska. Careful investigations made 
with the cooperation of the Public 
Health Service have shown th2 necessity 
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of inrmediate provision for the care of the 


health of the natives of this Territory 
and for the eradication of communicable 
diseases now prevalent in different sec- 
tions of the Territory which, if not put 
under immediate control, will soon de- 
stroy the lives of many of these people 
and spread among the white settlers. 

22. The time has come when the na- 


tives in all parts of Alaska should be as- 

the establishment 
industries of their 
remunerative 


directed in 
of 


give them 


sisted and 
development 
will 


employment through much of the time in 


and 
own, which 


which they are more or less idle and 


by which they may make for themselves 


how 


a better support and gradually take over 


the larger part of the cost of their own 
schools and medical attendance. The 
success of the reindeer industry in the 


northwestern part of the Territory, and 


1 other industries, on a 


of experiments i 
smaller scale, in other parts of the Ter- 
ritory would seem to justify the use of a 
few thousand dollars a year for this pur- 
pose for the next 10 or 15 years. 


23. For the printing of the annual re- 
port of the commissioner and the bulle- 
tins and circulars which should issue 
from the bureau each year there should 
less than $100,000. The 


growing importance of eaucation in our 


be available not 


national life, the large expenditures for 
schools and other agencies of education, 
the increasing extension and differentia- 
tion of education to meet the new and in- 
creasing of industrial and 
life have created a demand for such in- 


needs civie 
formation as is contained ‘n these publi- 
cations in many and widely varied fields 
of education. From no other source can 
this demand be supplied than from this 
bureau, and from this bureau it should be 
met as fully The limit of 
12,500 copies for any edition of a bulletin 
should be removed. Fifty or a hundred 
thousand school officers can not be sup- 
plied from an edition of 12,500 copies of 
a bulletin on a subject in which they are 


as possible. 


all equally interested. 

24. The war emergency has emphasized 
the importance of some official agency to 
education in finding 
teachers for colleges, normal schools, and 
technical and to State. 
county, and city school officers in finding 


boards of 


assist 


schools, assist 
superintendents, supervisors, and teach- 
ers of such kinds and grades as are usu- 
ally sought and obtained from tke coun- 
try at large rather than from local com- 
munities. The establishment of a School 
soard Service for this purpose is recom- 
mended. In performing this service the 
bureau would, of course, cooperate with 
the appointment agencies of State and 
city departments of education, and of col- 
leges, universities, and normal schools. 











Community Organization. 
25. The of 


munity organization, especially 


colle 


ural 


value and need for 


in } 


communities, become constantly more ap- 
parent, and interest in the subject has 
extended to all parts of the country. The 
experience of two years has shown that 
such organization can be promoted most 
effectively by the Bureau of Education in 
cooperation with State departments of 
education. It is ceommended that the 


personnel and equipment of the bureau 
for this work be largely increased. 

26. The value of stereopticon and stere- 
oscopic slides, moving-picture films, and 
phonographic records in school instrue- 
tion and for extension education through 


community organizations, women’s clubs, 


and other societies is well established, 
and there are need and increasing de- 
mands for a central agency for the pro- 


duction and circulation of such slides, 
films, and records. The Bureau ot 
cation, in cooperation with State and city 


institu- 


Ndu- 


departments of education and 
tions of higher learning, might render an 
this field at small 


the Com- 


invaluable service in 
cost. It 
missioner of 
and 


recommended that 
Education be authorized to 


is 


produce otherwise acquire slides, 
films, records of educational 


and to circulate them, charging for their 


and value 
use at a rate suflicient to pay the cost of 
production and handling, and that he be 
authorized to deposit moneys received for 
in the 


their separate account 


Treasury, to be used as a recurrent fund 


use as a 
for this purpose. 

27. The work of instructing persons of 
foreign birth in the English language and 
in the geography, history, ideals, indus- 
trial requirements, and manners aid cus- 
toms of our country—the work generally 
known as Americanization—is so very im- 
portant that it should be promoted both 
by National and State aid. There are 
in the United States between thirteen 
and fifteen millions of persons of foreign 
birth. Of these approximately 5,000,006 
can not read, write, or speak the “nglish 
language and approximately 2,500,000 of 
them can not read or write in lan- 
Such a large proportion of our 
population unassimilated constitutes a 
constant menace. The Bureau of Educa- 
tion should be able to promote effectively 
this work of Americanization, so vitally 
important to the strength and welfare of 
the Nation. 


any 


guage. 


More Space Needed. 


28. For the work which the bureau 
now does more room is needed, and still 
more will be needed as its staff of experts 
and clerks is increased. There is now 
need for more and better arranged space 
for the bureau’s library, which ine 


(Continued on page 16.) 


is 
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U.S. School Garden Army 








RENEWED IMPETUS TO WORK OF 
SCHOOL-GARDEN ARMY. 


Profits Shown in Many Ways—Need for 
Food Conservation Will Continue— 
Production Costs Low in School and 





Home Gardens. 


Probably the clearest 
food production and conservation during 
this year of war and need has come from 
city gardening, and especially from the 
school directed home gardening work of 
the United States School Garden Army, 
under the general direction of the United 
States Bureau of Education. A million 
and a half boys and girls in cities, towns, 
and industrial villages, directed by 
25,000 or more teachers, have produced 
millions of dollars’ worth of vegetables 
on thousands of acres of land that would 
otherwise have been unproductive. 
Minimum of Direct Outlay. 


gain in all our | 


the city gardens are consumed where pro- 
duced, and while fresh, without cost of 
transportation or handling, and without 
loss from deterioration on the markets. 
That which is not consumed while fresh 
is canned, or dried, or preserved, or 
stored for use at home. Practically none 
of it goes on to the markets. 
The Need Not Diminishing. 

The fact that the war is over does not 

lessen the importance of this work. The 








The boys and girls would otherwise 
have been idle. The land would not have 
been cultivated. Neither land nor labor, 
therefore, should be counted on the debit 
side. In fact, both should be counted 
for clear gain on the credit side, since 
the land was improved by cultivation, 
and the intelligently directed labor of 
the children was good for them physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally. The only 
expenses to be debited were those for 
direction, and for tools, seeds, and fer- 


tilizers. 

There is probably no other enterprise 
in which so large a per cent of the total 
product can be counted as clear gain, not 
even the magnificent work of the boys’ 
and girls’ clubs in the country. For the 
land they cultivate would be cultivated 
otherwise, though not so well, and would 
produce something, though not so much. 
The country children would, most of 
them at least, be employed, though prob- 
ably not so profitably, had they not been 
at work on their plots, and with their 
pigs and poultry. Nor was their club 
work so much different from their usual 
occupations, or so closely supervised, as 
to give it the full educational value which 
the gardening has for urban children. 

Again, much, probably most,. of the 
food products grown by the boys and 
girls in the clubs in the country is sold 
in the cities, after being transported and | 
handled by middlemen. The products of ! 
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IT IS GOOD FOR CHILDREN 


To work under kindly and in- 
telligent direction, with their feet 
in the soil, their heads in the sun- 
shine, and their lungs filled with 
good fresh air; 

To work till they are tired and 
hungry, and can eat heartily and 
sleep soundly; 

To work with Nature and become 
familiar with Nature’s phenomena 
and laws as they can not from any 
set lessons in school; 

To work at tasks that can not be 
finished in an hour, or a day, or a 
week, but which must continue 
through weeks and months and 
years, with a reward only for those 
who hold out faithfully to the end; 

To form the habits of endurance 
to which such work must lead; 


To work at something in which 
the relations of cause and effect 
are so evident as they are in the 
cultivation and growth of crops; 


To work at problems the results 
of which are not wholly subjec- 
tive, and in which their degree of 
success or failure is written more 
plainly and certainly than by per 
cent marks in the teachers’ record 
books; 

To know the mystic joy of work 
in cooperation with the illimitable 
and unchanging forces of Nature; 


To come to learn the funda- 
mental principle of morality that 
every person must contribute to 
his own support, and by labor of 
head or hand or heart pay in“equal 
exchange at least for what he con- 


sumes. 
P. P. CLAXTON, 


Commissioner. 














| Germany, 


need for it will be just as great next year 
as it has been this year. The same num- 
ber of people in America and in the allied 
countries will need to be fed, and in addl- 
tion to these, the millions of hungry and 
starving men, women, and children in 
in Austria-Hungary, in Bul- 
garia, in Turkey, in the Balkan States, 
and in Russia. The need wil! be little 
less for years to come, 

Even when the food shortage ceases 
there will still be need for the city gar- 
den, that city men, women, and children 
may have an abundance of fresh vege- 
tables and fruits (for sooner or later city 
zardening will include fruit growing), 
and for the school garden army, that 
city boys and girls may have suitable 
outdoor employment. 


A Boon to Child Life. 


It is not good that children should be 
sweated in the shops, ground. in the mills, 
or buried in the mines, or exploited for 
profit anywhere; but it is good for them 
to work under kindly and intelligent di- 
rection with their feet in the soil, their 
heads in the sunshine, and their lungs 
filled with good fresh air; good for them 
to work till they are tired and hungry 
and can eat heartily and sleep soundly; 
good for them to work with nature and 
become familiar with nature’s phenomena 
and laws as they can not from any set 
lessons in school; good for them to work 
at tasks that can not be finished in an 
hour, or a day, or a week, but which 
must continue through weeks and months 
and years, with a reward only for those 
who hold out faithfully to the end; good 
for them to form the habits of endurance 
to which such work must lead; good for 
them to work at something in which the 
relations of cause and effect are so evi- 
dent as they are in the cultivation and 
growth of crops; good for them to work 
at problems, the results of which are not 
wholly subjective and in which their de- 
gree of success or failure is written more 
plainly and certrinly thanx by per cent 
marks in their teachers’ record books; 
good for them to know the mystic joy of 
work in cooperation with the illimitable 
and unchanging forces of nature; good 
for them to come to learn the fundamen- 
tal principle of morality that every pere 
son must contribute to his own support 
and by labor of head or hand or heart 


; 











pay in equal exchange at least for what 
lhe consumes. 

tut school-directed home-garden 
for children is not wholly new. It as 
begun by the Bureau of Education five 


years ago and had been ended 1 
year to year until more 1 a hundred 


cities had adopted the p! 
thousands of boys and girls had gardens 
which they cultivated under the con 
direction of the teachers. It had alr 
found its value for education and for 
food products when President Wilso 


lotted to the Bureau of Ed tion la 
spring $50,000 from his fund for the N 
tional Security and Def for the ex 
tension of this work : emerg 
measure, 

The success of this « reemel! * the 


work was so great that in Septembe 
President allotted to the Bureau $200,- 


000 for a still greater extension of the 


work this fall and next sp 
mer. The 
four to five millions of boys and girls in 


bureau hopes to have 


cities, towns, and villages in this school- 
directed army next year, and to maint: 
this or a larger enrollment for ye: to 
come, 

Costs Are Negligible. 


The cost to the Government for its pro 
motion and the cost to State and local 
communities for their 
for the payment of teacher directors are 
negligible when compared with the tens 
of millions of dollars’ worth of food pr 
duced and the greater 
and intellectual and mor: 
the children. All cfly 
and girls are invited to join this army of 
happy and joyous workers. 


cooperation a1 ad 


value in health 
il edueation for 


and village boys 


Duplication Carefully Avoided. 


It should be clearly understood by all 
that this work does not in any way con 
flict with the corn, tomato, pig, and poul- 
try clubs so effectively fostered in rural 
communities by the Department of Agri- 
culture, nor does the Bureau of Educa- 
tion desire to displace them; neither does 
it .conflict with any clubs that 
may be found in cities or towns. When 
the Bureau ef Education began this work 
there were few, if any, garden clubs in 
the cities. There 
in many places, but the school-directed 
home garden is quite a different thing 
from the school —different in 
method, purpose, and results. 

It is also different in method, purpose, 
and results from the club work. It in- 
tends to enlist practically all boys and 
girls of gardening age rather than the 
few who join the clubs. It aims to give 
constant and definite personal 
tion, guidance, and help, with a teacher- 
director for every group of children of 


similar 


were school gardens 


garden 


instrue- 


} 
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from 50 to 150. No should be 


group 


larger than 150. It does not rely on ex- 
hibits and prizes for stimulants, how- 
ever yaluable these may be for those who 
hold out and excel and win. It aims to 
make the gal 1 army an integral part 
( ( chool education, enriching it 


thereby in a way otherwise impossible. 
The fact that the work is « 


ration with the great 


a scale economically prof- 


lone outdoors, 


forces of 


itable, rather than indoors with paper 


vencil, or test tube or flower pot on 


laboratory scale, does not make it less 


legitimate part of the educational work 


h all thoughtful edu 


of the school, wl 


now fully understand must ex 


beyond the walls of the schoolhouse 


less an essential part 


the schools if it enlists the cooperation of 


brothers and siste? 
tunity for children to 





have the company of their parents, and 
for p its to ki more of the interests 


of their children; if it offers an oppor- 


tunit or | nts to obey the inspired 
behest of Froebel: “Come, let us live 
with ¢ ( ren 

Phe t school-directed home gar- 
cdening offers a means by which children 
n sch ontribute to the support 
of their families makes it possible for 
an) lIren to remain in school much 
long n they otherwise would or 


could, and this is not the 


least of the 


obtained 





THE COLUMBUS, OHIO, SCHOOL- 
GARDEN ARMY. 

Splendid Work Done—Par- 
of Garden 


Report on 
ents Convinced of Value 
Work. 


The following report relates to the work 
of the school garden army of the Colum- 


bus public schools for the year 1918: 


Statistical. 

Numb teachers reporting . dL 
Number of children originally en- 

rolled — ES 7, 270 
Number of children who dropped 

out — eet 1, 32 
Number of children who completed 

the work— aencaaee 5, 949 
Number of visits made by teacher 10, 335 
Average number ef visits by cach 

teacher — ee ane ee aE 202 
Average number of visits to each 

Po Se eth - 2 
Number of meetings with children 412 
Number of teachers who held no 

OID oo it niet Ratesixcines 4 
Number of teachers who visited 

Fe Sh. Ss Se ae ‘ 2 
Area of smallest garden — sq. ft__ 2 
Area of largest garden____acres__ 9 
Aggregate area of gardens__do ‘ 267 


Average area of garden per 
child_ sq. ft 
Approximat value of 
products ~~~. 
Average value of 

garden. 


1,938.5 





$43, 043. 65 


rd ”” 
t= 


Out of an enlist: 4,240, 1 l 
I Is d ypped the \ 
St were assig l fi A l 
to procure ground for 1 * garden a 
few dropped out | ' 
and quite a numb e ] 
{ ( emplo nie f | 
especially among the 
intermediate school 

Importance of Supervision. 

At the meetings v th l 
while visiting the ¢ I 
gave instruction on the f ing poin 


How to plan the garden; preparation of 


the soil; how to cul I ( 
he to I | s 
s nd, in a fe ‘ 3 
I { “4 rh ‘ 
I s held eetin ( ) Ss 
child 3; well as 1 tl 
ak A fe found it impracticable to 
hold meetings. The 1 and 
helpt supervision is done through visi- 
tation; these visits, followed by meetings 
of the children, make the working condi- 
tions ideal. 

Nhe attitude of the children toward the 
work generally showed a very conscien- 
tious desire to keep their garde ying in 
good shape. An unusually dry season 
proved very discouraging at times and 
the children are to be commended for 
their persistent efforts. The interest has 


grown to such an extent 


who will enlist next yea il probably 
be doubled. Much interest was ¢ teil 
in some districts by garden « hits leld 
in the school buildings. 


Interest of the Parez 


After the teachers b 
children’s gardens the parents showed 


marked interest in the movement and 


this interest increased as the season went 


on. Many parents reported that the gar- 
den work had created a new interest in 
the home surroundings. In many €ases 
weedy, trash-covered lots gave place to 
orderly, profitable gardens. The hearty 
cooperation of parents is confidently ex- 
pected for next year. 





MUSIC COURSES ADDED TO MAIL 
STUDY LIST. 





list of 


ceorre- 


Music has just been added to t] 

subjects which may be studied by 
spondence through the University of Wis- 
Seven 


consin Extension division. courses 


in music have been arranged, according 
to a new bulletin issued this fall. 
The courses include theory of music, 
elementary harmony, public-school music, 
advanced harmony and elementary com- 
position, appreciation of music, history of 


music, and community music. 
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SCHOOL HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


NOTES AND COMMENTS FROM THE FIELD OF HEALTH WORK 








HEALTH, BEAUTY, AND SOCIAL UTILITY. 
Triple Alliance Found in the Caney Creek School. 











MODEL SCHOOL FOR. CANEY, CREEK COMMUNITY: CENTER, 
PIPPAPASS * KNOTT COUNTY ,"*” KENTUCKY, 
PROF ' .. DRESSLAR SPECIALIST IN SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPN ARCHITECTS. 
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ALICE SPENCER GEODES LLOYD, 


‘ founcaa ano Resoent Executive. . 

















from the railroad? 


lattice work as camouflage. 





The building is on the side of a hill. 


How do you like this little school which is being built on Caney Creek, in Kentucky, miles away . 


The creek and the road are on the side of the building which 
you face. The houses of the settlement are up on the hill, and the children enter on the upper side of 
the building. There is no cellar under the building, the structure being supported on locust posts, with 








THE ESSENTIAL IMPORTANCE OF 
THE TEACHER’S SERVICE IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 





Growing Demand for Qualified Teach- 
ers—Serious Conditions Revealed by 
Tests—Adequate Physical Education 
Should Be Made Compulsory. 


A review of State educational legisla- 
tion of the past two years shows a re- 
markable advance in the status of physi- 
eal education. Never in the history of 
this country has there been such remark- 
able crowth. The demand for expertly 





1 Storey, Thomas A., M. D., State inspector 
of physical training, New York. Abstracted 
from “Physical Training,” June, 1918, and 
revised to conform to present conditions. 





trained and competent teachers of physi- 
cal training exceeds the supply by a 
greater margin than ever, and this de- 
mand will inevitably increase with the 
better organization and operation of 
physical education in the eight States in 
which these laws have been recently 
enacted. It is inevitable that other 
States will follow their lead and that 
physical education within the near future 


will become a requirement in every State - 


in the Union. Furthermore, a movement 
for Federal legislation in the interest of 
physical education is definitely under 
way, and the time may not be distant 
when our National Government will con- 
tribute to the support of physical educa- 
tion in the States. 

All this means an increasingly heavy 
and continuously growing demand for 





= on ——— = — eee | 


teachers especially fitted to do this work, 
and it means that the time will soon come 
when every teacher, no matter what he 
or she may teach, must be trained in the 
elements of physical education just as 
every teacher is now trained in the ele- 
ments of English or arithmetic. 

The war has driven home truths which 
appealed to specialists in physical educa- 
tion long before the war, and at a time 
when many of us thought a war among 
civilized nations was an impossibility. 
This war has awakened the world to the 
importance of the human individual as a 
national asset; to the importance of man 
power and woman power as fundamental 
to the stability and continuity of the Na- 
tion; to the importance of vigorous and 
enduring health as a solid basis for na- 
tional conservation and national defense, 
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This enormous expansion in physical 
education brings serious problems for the 
specialists in physical education to settle. 


Grave Results Follow Lack of Training. 


The value of the physical education of 
yesterday has been grimly measured and 
mercilessly tested since we entered this 
great war. If we accept the standards of 
our first draft, rejection of 30 or 40 per 
cent of our young men because they were 
physically unfit for military service 
would seem to show that our physical 
education has been only 60 or 70 per cent 
effective. If we accept the standards of 
the Life Extension Institute, our physical 
education has failed to produce a sound 
body in 50 per cent of our fellow citizens. 

In the face of the facts that have been 
revealed in England, France, and Amer- 
ica, no specialist in physical education 
to-day would dare maintain that it is 
desirable to continue the former stand- 
ards for effectiveness, that existed when 
these men who were rejected in the draft 
were being conditioned in our schools 
and through our systems of physical edu- 
sation, for the demands of citizenship 
which they are now facing. 

We must not, we can not, be contented 
with the sort of work that has been done 
in the past ; with the extent of that work; 
with the small number of specialists who 
have been engaged in its operation. It 
is our duty to bend every energy to be 
more usefully productive, to encourage 
the entry into physical education of com- 
petent young blood, and to stimulate all 
those who are now occupying responsible 
positions in which they come in contact 
with the boys and girls of to-day to re- 
double their efforts so that those boys 
and girls may be ready for the demands 
which are going to be made upon them to- 
morrow. : 
Physical Education Essential to Reconstruction. 


Yesterday the most important thing 
was victory. Nothing else counted but 
success in the war. The victory is won; 
success is achieved. But what of the 
boys still in our hands to-day? Shall 
they be dropped, 30 per cent of them, or 
50 per cent of them, into the slough of 
physical unfitness, because the demand 
for military service is no longer impera- 
tive? If we could realize the future bat- 
tles of science, commerce, industry, and 
human welfare that may be.lost because 
of inadequate and inefficient physical edu- 
eation right now, every State and every 
county and every district in this whole 
land of ours would be spending its great- 
est energy to conserve the lives and vigor 
of their boys and girls. 

The men and women who are working 
in physical education have a _ responsi- 
bility second to that of no other profes- 
sion in the critical period of reconstruc- 











tion, a responsibility which perhaps they 
have not realized, which even the 
thoughtful layman in this country do not 
adequately realize. 

These are days of serious thought—days 
when every man of us plans to do for 
his country the thing he can do best—days 
when we challenge the things we are do- 
ing and test them in terms of patriotic 
service. The war is over, but the Army 
of 2,000,000 men who risked “all they 
had—their hopes of home and family, 
their plans for success and happiness, 
even their lives”—these men are still 
“over there” and some of them must re- 
main over there indefinitely. There is 
no respite in the demand for overseas 
service on the part of the Y. M. C. A. 
and the other agencies that minister to 
the welfare and comfort of these men. 

The affairs of the days before the war 
seem so commonplace, so ordinary, and 
so inappropriate. ‘The things of yester- 
day and to-day are so dramatic, so spec- 
tacular, and so immediately and critically 
and seriously appropriate. The relative 
values of the two appear at first to be 
wholly unequal. But sober judgment in- 
sists that we analyze the things we do; 
that we examine into our activities and 
weigh their deeper values in relation to 
possible national and international utili- 
ties before leaving them for newer activi- 
ties and applications. 

Fortunately for the safety of our de- 
cisions there is a growing accumulation 
of evidence that bears upon the essential 
importance for the Nation of physical edu- 
eation. 

We who are specialists in physical 
training must give ear to the judgments 
of the great public through its profes- 
sional men, its educators, its legislators, 
its military men, its Congressmen, and its 
President. 


Legislation for Compulsory Physical Education. 


The Legislatures of New York, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Nevada, California, 
Delaware, and Maryland have passed 
laws establishing physical education in 
the schools of their States, and like Dills 
are pending in other legislative bodies in 
this country. Does not this mean that the 
legislators believe physical education to 
be of immediate importance? 

If you have read “ The Wasted Years” 
that appeared two years ago in the Lon- 
don Nation you will have noted that Eng- 
land affirms it shall never again be said 
that she takes care of her boys only 
when she needs them for “the terrible 
uses of war.” England has determined 
to make physical education a compulsory 
part of her national educational program. 
France had reached the same decision, 
and there are strong factors at work here 
in the United States that must lead us to 





a universal requirement in physical edu- 
cation. 

Intelligent citizens are everywhere con- 
sidering ways and means for the more ef- 
fective conservation of our national re- 
sources in man power and woman power, 
Our city and State boards of health and 
boards of education ; our national security 
organizations and defense leagues; our 
educational, medical, and health societies 
are recording themselves more and mvure 
insistently for the thoroughly effective 
acquisition and for the thorough con- 
servation of national health. 

Physical training, or physical educa- 
tion, or whatever we may choose to call 
this thing we are doing, is finding itself. 
The specialist in physical education who 
thought formerly that his only concern 
was with muscles finds to-day that he has 
been in error, and that he must be en- 
gaged in building men and women, that 
he can not limit himself to a part of the 
great problem, and that his duty, now a 
patriotic duty, brings him face to face 
with every influence that bears upon the 
physical, mental, and moral health of the 
citizens of the future now under his care. 


A Broad Program of Health Conservation. 


My analysis of physical training, as it 
is revealed in the departments of physical 
training in our schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, and as conceived and stated by 
our State and Federal lawmakers, leads 
me to define it as a program for the ac- 
quisition and conservation of health made 
up of divisions concerned with health ex- 
amination, health information, and the 
establishment of health habits, and is 
wholly satisfied by no less a quality of 
health product than that represented by 
the normal growth and the norma!) fune- 
tioning of each and every organ of the hu- 
man body. 

And you specialists in physical educa- 
tion are engaged in an essential and pa- 
triotic service. Yesterday you were 
ready, in the words of Harry Lauder, to 
“die working for them over there”; to- 
day, if you are putting the best you have 
into your work, you are doing a service 
that is preparing the Nation for success- 
ful battles of peace over here. You are 
concerned with a physical training that is 
not satisfied with a degree and quality of 
human health that is represented by 
merely being well, or by the man or 
woman who is able to be out of bed and 
sat three meals a day and get about with- 
out an abnormal temperature. It is your 
job to add an enormous resource to the 
man power and the woman power of your 
country; to reduce, and perhaps remove 
entirely, the 30 per cent of young men 
thrown into the scrap heap by the draft; 
to stop our staggering annual losses in 

(Contiuned on page 14.) 
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FOREIGN NOTES 


War Time Education Glimpses From Overseas 





SUPERANNUATION ALLOWANCES 
FOR TEACHERS IN ENGLAND. 


Farsighted Legislation Embodied in Bill 
Just Passed by Parliament—Liberal 
Provisions Proposed for Teachers’ Re- 
tirement. 

The teachers’ superannuation _ bill, 
which has passed its third reading in 
Parliament and awaits the King’s signa- 
ture to become law, is from the economic 
and professional viewpoints, as signifi- 
eant of new men and new ways of thought, 
as the education bill passed in August 
was for the upbuilding of the schools 
themselves. 

The benefits in the bill are based upon 
those of the civil-service system. 

Based on Salary and Service. 

The proposed allowances are: 

(a) An annual superannuation allow- 
amount not exceeding one- 
eightieth of the average salary of the 
teacher in respect of each completed year 
of recognized service, or one-half of the 
average salary, whichever is the less ; and 

(b) By way of additional allowance, a 
lump sum not exceeding one-thirtieth of 
the average salary of the teacher in re- 
of each completed year of recog- 


ance of an 


spect 


= 





nized service, or one and one-half times 
the average salary, whichever is the less. 

In the case of a woman teacher, wh», 
after ceasing in consequence of marriage 
to be employed in recognized service, has 
subsequently returned to teaching and 
satisfies the prescribed conditions, 20 
years shall be substituted for 30 years as 
the qualifying period of service. 


Varied Conditions to be Met. 


The bill embodies eminently fair and 
wise retirement provisions under each of 
the following main heads: 

Gratuities in cases of short service. 

Death gratuities to legal representa- 
tives of deceased teachers. 

Disqualification for benefits under the 
act, 

Reemployment of teachers. 

No claim to superannuation allowances 
or gratuities as of right. 

Payment and assignment of allowances, 

Payment without probate in: certain 
cases, 

Provision as to allowance payable to 
persons mentally disabled. 

Provisions as to refusal reduction or 
suspension of allowance or gratuity. 
false 


Penalty for representation or 


fraud. 





States. 


common enemy. 





A MESSAGE FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 


Brazilian Students Transmit Greetings to American Students. 


RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL, 


To Students in the United States: 

I have the honor to report that the association of Brazilian students 
recently commissioned Mr. Sebastiao Sampaio, Brazilian consul at 
St. Louis, as their delegate to deliver a message of friendship to 
the students of the various educational institutions in the United 
This greeting in part is as follows: 

‘“The United States of America made the Monroe doctrine known 
to the world; the United States of Brazil, whenever opportunity is 
afforded it, does its share, through the words of its eminent men, 
such as Ruy Barbosa, in promoting peace and fraternity; but neither 
of these two Republics ever adopted the doctrine of peace at any 
cost, and it is for this reason that they are united to each other as 
always, two sister Republics with such noble ideals, against the 


“By means of this message the students of Brazil desire to 
transmit their greetings to the students of the United States of 
America, and, while we may be separated geographically, we are 
not separated spiritually, because our aspirations are identical.’ 


(Signed) 


American Vice Consul in Charge. 


August 15, 1918. 


A. P. MOMSEN, 
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Provisions with respect to local pen- 
sion schemes. 

Power to make rules. 

The retirement age is fixed at 60 and 
required years of full service in a State- 
aided school at 10 years, with a minimum 
period of 30 years, full or specified part 
time. As purely administrative officials 
do not share in the benefits, an injustice 
was imminent in the case of many teach- 
ers who had become inspectors. This is 
obviated by the provision that teachers 
with 10 years’ service might become in- 
spectors without forfeiting right to pen- 


sion. 
Relation to Fisher Bill. 


Mr, Fisher, the moving spirit of the 
education act, who has heartily collabo- 
rated in the preparation of this bill, also 
regards it as a necessary corollary to the 
general education act, giving room for 
the great educational developments bound 
to ensue from the operation of that act, 
and attracting the army of men and 
women teachers by showing that the 
State for the first time had worthily rec- 
ognized teaching as a profession. 

The example set by England, just 
emerging from a four-years’ war in which 
her very existence was at stake, in pass- 
ing such an act of justice and encowrage- 
ment to her teachers should not fail to 
have a stimulating effect in this country. 


GRANTS TO SCHOOLS FOR 
MOTHERS. 


An important step in the vital field of 
the physical well-being of the nation has 
been taken in England and Wales by 
regulations of September, 1918, in ae- 
cordance with which the board of edn- 
cation will make grants to schools for 
mothers during each financial year com- 
mencing April 1, for promoting the care, 
training, and physical welfare of infants 
and young children. 

By the term “School for Mothers” is 
understood primarily an educational in- 
stitution providing training and instruc- 
tion for the mother in the care and man- 
agement of infants and small children, 
The imparting of such instruction may 
include (a) systematic classes, ‘ (h) 
home visiting, (¢) infant consultations, 
The provision of specific medical and sur- 
gical advice and treatment (if any) 
should be only incidental. 

The institution is to be conducted by a 
responsible body of managers. 


FOREIGNERS STUDYING CHINESE 
LANGUAGE. 





School for Employees of American and 
British Firms in Tientsin—Chambers 
of Commerce Cooperating—American 
Consulate Lends Its Support. 





A recent report from the American 
consul general at Tientsin, China, P. 8, 








Heintzleman, calls attention to the de- 
velopment of a plan by which the resi- 
dent employees of American and British 
firms may have the opportunity to ac- 
quire a working knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the country. Says Mr. Heintzle- 
man: 

A movement has recently been inaugu- 
rated among American firms of Tientsin 
to encourage their younger employees to 
study the Chinese language. Local 
American merchants interested in import 
and export trade have long recognized 
the desirability of getting into personal 
touch with the Chinese merchants and of 
establishing closer relations, and it was 
with this primary object in view that the 
movement was started. 

Local British merchants had somewhat 
earlier come to a realization of the pos- 
sibilities of greatly enhanced trade 
through more intimate contact with the 
native merchants, and a language school 
was established in 1917 under the aus- 
pices of the British Chamber of Com- 
merce. According to an arrangement 
just concluded, the facilities of this 
school are now accorded to the employees 
of American firms. 


American and British Cooperating. 


At a recent meeting of the British 
Chamber of Commerce it was decided to 
invite the American chamber to cooperate 


in the maintenance of the school. The 
latter organization has taken up the 
matter, and as a result several local 


American firms have offered special in- 


ducements to their employees when a cer 


tain degree of proficiency is attained in 
the Chinese language. { number of 
Americans have already enrolled in the 


school, and it is expected that this num- 
ber will be increased when the aims and 


scope of the institution become better 
known. $y the cooperation of the two 
chambers the continuance of the enter- 


prise should be assured. 
The school is at present directed by a 


sritish missionary, well versed in the 
Chinese language. The fall term began 
on September 17, 1918. The session is 
divided into three periods of approxi- 


mately three months each. The hours of 
study are from 5 to 7 in the afternoon, so 
that attendance does not interfere with 
office work. There are three courses, 
namely. preliminary, intermediate, and 
advanced, in all of which particular at- 
tention is paid to the conversational and 
written Chinese in general use in busi- 
ness transactions. Upon the completion 
of the three courses those 
aminations are given cert 


passing the ex 
! 


ificntes ceord 


ing to nationality by the respective 
chambers. 


Some of the larger American firms in 
this district had previously realized the 
importance of being able to transact busi- 
hess with the Chinese merchants in the 
vernacular, and had given their em- 
ployees time and, in some cases, allow- 
ances to enable them to acquire the lan- 
guage. By the establishment of the lan- 
guage school the employees of all Ameri- 
can concerns are given an opportunity to 
learn sufficient Chinese to enable them to 
converse with Chinese intelligently on 
business matters. 

American Consulate Assists. 


This office is lending its support to the 
project, and American concerns are being 


~ 
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urged to support the school and to encour- 
age their employees to take the courses. 
A marked advance in mutual commercial 
understanding and an increase in trade is 
expected from the movement. The suc- 
cess of the scheme naturally depends upon 
the support received from local] firms, but 
the movement would be given a great 
impetus if it were known to have re- 
ceived the indorsement of leading com- 
mercial bodies and responsible manufac- 
turers and exporters of the United States 


. 


interested in Far Eastern trade. 





PEDAGOGICAL HERESIES. 


Switzerland Studying Special Features 
of American Education. 

the title, “ Pedagogical Here- 
the Swiss sehool paper, Schweize- 


Under 
sies,” 
rische Lehrzeitung, publishes an interest- 
ing discussion of the ways and means by 
which educational facilities may be pro- 
moted for the of students 
of more than average abilities. The au- 
the opinion that never will the 
of educated 
work be 
an after the conclusion of 


advancement 


thor is of 
need of a 
people for 


strongly felt 


numerous class 


reconstructive more 
th 
peace. 


Germany is already preparing for that 


event by extending the chain of special 
schools (Begabtenschule), intended to 
further the studies of gifted pupils. This 
scheme is manifestly the outgrowth of 
the undemocratic character of the Ger- 
man school system, which prevents pupils 
graduating from a public school from en- 
tering a secondary institution directly. 
It is expressly adapted to conditions as 


at present existing in Germany. If the 


Swiss school authorities, as is conjec- 
tured, are about to imitate their Imperial 
neighbor, the author thinks they will 
ke tl wrong course. Conditions, as 
ell as the school ystem re quite dif- 
ni he two countries. 
American Methods Urged. 

T hor rather advises his compa- 
triots t ‘it New inspiration in a country 
that “stands politically nearer,” namely, 
the United States of America; first, be- 
cause the promotion of able students has 
nowhere received so much or so careful 
attention as in our own country, and, see- 


ond, because the diversities among the 


'$ are analogous with condi- 


Various Stat 
in the Swiss Republic. 


LIONS 
The system in American schools which 
permits able students to skip an entire 
class in all or single subjects deserves, iu 
the author’s opinion, high commendation. 
Moreover, the variety of educational fa- 
cilities for adults, such as university ex- 
tension courses, summer sessions of col- 
leges and universities, night and corre- 
spondence are unparalleled. 
Though many of these educational activi- 
ties in the United States depend largely 


schools 








on private initiative and are not sup- 
ported by the State or municipalities, 
is the case in Germany and Switzerland, 


as 


yet the author sees no reason for neglect- 
ing things that could well be introduced 
into the Swiss school system. 


“Why should we,” asks the author, 
“wait until our neighbor States have 
adopted .them? Why utilize only that 
which these neighbor States shall have 
found fit for conditions in Europe? This 


indirect method is just the one by which 
the democratic features of American in- 


novations are lost in transition.” 
Education and Economic Conditions. 


Of practical interest is the paragraph 
dealing with economic conditions as af- 
fecting schools in general. The author 
maintains, from an point of 
view, that the State, by accelerating the 
able student’s education, looks primarily 


economic 


after its own interests and benefits enor- 
mously by it. 

After the war many countries will find 
their man power depleted and will have 
to find means of putting the right man in 
the right place. The neutral countries, 
drained of their man power by attractive 
offers from the lately belligerent coun- 
tries, will have to face the same problems. 
The author, therefore, warns his compa- 
triots to study conditions making for edu- 
cational efficiency in whatever countries 
they may find them and adapt these to 
their own local needs if they do not wish 


to be crushed by the comp ion of other 


THE ESSENTIAL IMPORTANCE OF THE 
TEACHER’S SERVICE IN PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION. 


(Continued from p EZ.) 
working time through sickness and acci- 
dent, and thereby to provide thousands 
and millions of working days, now lost, 
for the stupendous work of construction 
and reconstruction in the coming years; 
and to give to the Nation not only these 


lives of men and women save 
ventable death but these lives of men and 


women as made more productive, more 
physiologically useful, and more enduring 

If you are in this work, if you are pre- 
paring boys and girls for the demands of 


he purposes of your 
Don't 
The wir 


to be won. 


life, if these 
work, keep it up! 
filled! Work harder! 
The victories of peace are yet 


Without 


are tf 
leave it unful- 


von. 


this service we lose 


Florida the 


as to 


At the recent election in 
State constitution was amended so 
authorize a levy of a tax of 10 mills for 
school purposes, which will add approxti- 
mately one-third to the school fund of the 


State. 
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THE AMERICANIZATION MOVEMENT | 





WHAT IS AMERICANIZATION? 


P. P. Claxton, 


Commissioner of Education. 


Except for a quarter million North 
American Indians, descendants of the 
natives whom the white settlers found 
here, the people of the United States are 
all foreign bern or the d@eseendants of 
foreign-born ancestors. All are immi- 
grants or the offspring of immigrants. 
The oldest American families are so new 
in this eountry that they have hardly 
forgotten the traditions and the home ties 
of the countries from which they came. 
Though we are now more than a hundred 
millions of people between our double 
oceans, we have yet to celebrate the three 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
the second of the colonies out of which the 
Nation has grown; 150 years ago there 
were less than three millions of us. 

Irom all the world we have come, 
mostly sons of the poor, all striving to 
better our condition in some way, all 
looking for a larger measure of freedom 
than was possible for us in the countries 
from which we came. Here, free from 
the domination of autecratic government 
and from the poisoning influences of de- 


cadent aristocracies, forgetting our fears 
and servile habits, we have elevated the 
best from all countries into a common pos- 


session, transfused and transformed it by 
our highest and best ideals and called it 
Americanism. A new thing this is in the 
world, and the most precious possession 
the world has. Through incomplete and 
still in the formative stage, growing richer 
and grander as the years go by, con- 
clearing and ‘purifying itself, 
its form and spirit are quite well deter- 


stantly 


mined, 
Unselfish Purposes. 


To enter into this common heritage of 
the best of all, to be inspired with these 
ideals, to learn to understand the insti- 
tutions which guarantee our freedom and 
rights and enable us to work together 
for the common good, to resolve to forget 
all purely selfish ends and work for the 
highest welfare of our country and of the 
world is to become Americanized. To 
give to the foreign-born population in 
the United States and allbothers the full- 
est and freest opportunity for this is 
what we in the Bureau of Education 
mean by Americanization. Every part of 
eur program is directed to this end. 

Americanization is a precess of educa- 
tion, of winning the mind and heart 
through instruction gnd enlightenment. 
Irom the very nature of the thing it can 








make little or no use of force. It must 
depend rather on the attractive power 
and the sweet reasonableness of the thing 
itself. Were it:to resert to force, by that 
very act it would destroy its spirit and 
cease to be American. It would also 
cease to be American if it should become 
harrow and fixed and exclusive, losing 
its faith in humanity and rejecting vital 
and enriching elements from any source 
whatever. 
The QOutstretehed Hand. 


Our program of education does not 
compel, but invites and allures. It may, 
therefore, probably must, in the begin- 








NEW PLAN FOR TEACHING 
PATRIOTISM. 


Unique Opportunity at Boston 
University—Endowment for a 
Chair of “ United States Citi- 
zenship.” 


A friend of Boston University 
has just given the institution an 
endowment of a chair which he 
wishes called the chair of “ United 
States Citizenship.” In his letter 
of gift he says: 

“It is of paramount importance 
that the heterogeneous clements of 
these United States shall be united 
into a homogeneous whole through 
an intelligent understanding and 
appreciation of the rights, duties, 
inheritances, and possibilities of 
our citizenship. The need for this 
is by no means confined to the 
foreign born, as I believe there is 
urgent need of the same among 
our native born. 

“My idea is to develop a body 
of leaders especially trained in 
United States citizenship who will 
go out through this country as 
educators, statesmen, financiers, 
business men, and the like, to up- 
build the foundations and bul- 
warks of our citizenship intelli- 
gently and patriotically, so that 
the masses of the people may come 
to have a generally disseminated 
knowledge of the value, impor- 
tance, and distinctiveness of their 
United States citizenship. The 
proposed chair would set in mo- 
tion an educational force and 
leadership that would direct and 
assist in the making of intelli- 
gently loyal citizens of all Ameri- 
cans. It would give a solid foun- 
dation of intelligent understand- 
ing for the more emotional or 
passionate loyalty we now see in 
our fellow citizens. Both qualities 
are commendable and desirable, 
and I plead and work for not less 
of either, but for more of both 
these qualities that unite in our 
‘best Americans.” 

















ning be slow; but in the end it will be 
swift and sure, 

Americanization is not something 
which the Government or a group of in- 
dividuals may do for the foreign born or 
others. It is what these persons do for 
themselves when the opportunity is of- 
fered and they are shown the way; what 
they do for the country and the thing 
called democracy. The function of the 
Government and all other agencies in- 
terested in Americanization is to offer the 
opportunity, make the appeal, and inspire 
the desire. They can and should attempt 
nothing more than to reveal in all their 
fullness the profit and the joy of working 
together for the common good and the at- 
tainment of our high ideals, to create the 
desire to have a part in the inspiring 
task, to show the way by which each may 
do his part best, and to help him set his 


feet firmly on the way. 
(From AMERICANTIZATION BULLETIN, Bureau 
of Education, Noy. 1, 1918.) 


TEACH ENGLISH TO ALL. 


Massachusetts Department of Univer- 
sity Extension Asks Cooperation of 
Industry in Americanization Plans. 


In order to reach the 350,000 persens 
in the State who are unable to read or 
write English, the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of University Extension is asking 
the cooperation of industrial concerns in 
its Americanization campaign. Classes 
for the teaching of English are planned 
wherever there are non-English speaking 
workers, 

The direct suggestions to industry in- 
clude the following: 


1. Organize Classes to be taught by 
teachers furnished by local public school 
authorities, or by volunteer teachers -re- 
cruited from the community, or by fae- 
tory workers such as foremen on factory 
time, or by persons employed by the fac- 
tory for this particular purpose. 

(Such classes could alse be located in 
rooms outside the factory and conducted 
in whole or in part upon factory time, ac- 
cording to convenience and equipment.) 

2. Appoint a superintendent, foreman, 
or other official charged with duty of urg- 
ing immigrant employees to attend such 
classes or night schools to learn English 
and obtain vocational training. 

3. Insert notices of classes and benefits 
in foreign-language papers, and distribute 
posters and cireulars printed in foreign 
languages on subject. 

4. Register and list all non-English 
speaking employees for assistance of 
schoo! officials and schools. 

5. Request school authorities to enroll 
employees in plant whenever possible. 
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6. Hold plant meetings, and invite 
school officials, teachers, and others to ad- 
dress employees on advantages of classes. 

7. Encourage attendance at such classes 
and resultant increase in efficiency and 
economy by bonuses, wage increases, pro- 
motion, or time off while attending class. 

A special bulletin containing informa- 
tion in detail on the subject may be ob- 
tained by writing to Department of Uni- 
versity Extension, toom 109, State 
House, Boston. 


NEEDS OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

(Continued from page 8.) 
creasing from year to year. The Nation 
needs an educational museum, a kind of 
perpetual educational exhibit in which 
there may be found at any time, properly 
arranged and catalogued, typical courses 
of study, samples of school furniture and 
equipment of all kinds, specimens of 
school work, plans and photographs of 
buildings and grounds, and whatever 
else may be helpful in enabling students 
of education and school officers and teach- 
ers to gain an accurate and comprehen- 
sive knowledge of purposes, methods, and 
results of education in this and other 
countries, and assist them in forming 
ideas for the improvement of their own 
school and school work. This museum 
should be under the direction of the Bu- 
reau of Education and should constitute 
an essential part of its equipment. The 
work of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Wducation, of which the Commissioner of 
Edueation is a member, is so closely re- 
lated to that of this bureau that it would 
add to the efficiency both of the board 
and of the bureau if they were housed 
in the same building, so that they might 
have easy access to the same library and 
communicate easily with each other; and 
there are other important activities of the 
Government which could be carried on 
more effectively under the same condi- 
tions. The recommendations contained 
in previous statements, therefore, are 
renewed, namely, that plans be consid- 
ered at once for the erection of a building 
that will afford ample room for the work 
of the bureau and allied activities of the 
Government, house the bureau's library, 
and furnish ample room for such collec- 
tions of materials as those mentioned 
above. 





THE SCHOOLMASTER AND PATRI- 
OTIC SERVICE. 


Rural-School Teacher Finds His Oppor- 
tunity Close at Hand. 


In Schenectady County, N. Y., there is 
a large rural school situated in a sparsely 
settled section where the soil is sandy 
and not well adapted to farming. 





i 





The principal in charge, a man not 
called for military service, but anxious 
to do his full share of patriotic service 
in any capacity, asked an assistant di- 
rector of the United States School Gar- 
den Army if there was not something use- 
ful and practical that he could do to help 
win the war. 

“ The opportunity is at your very door,” 
he was told, “ Organize a garden com- 
pany in your school, and teach these boys 
and girls how to make this land produc- 
tive, and help them raise food for their 
own homes. The soil must be built up 
with humus this fall, in order to be in 
good condition for operations next spring. 
Instruction in seed selection and planting 
can be given during the winter. You can 
be the leader in this work for the entire 
neighborhood next summer.” 

The schoolmaster, who had the back- 
ground of life on a farm in his early 
years, has accepted this as his task, and 
is now organizing his food-production 
unit. Does not the same opportunity ex- 


ist in many another rural community? 


SCHOOL-GARDEN ARMY TO THE 
RESCUE. 


Girls of the Convent of the Good Shep- 
herd Enlist—Replace Farm Laborers. 





A few days ago a director of the United 
States School Garden Army made a trip 
up the Hudson to Peekskill to congratu- 
late the mother superior and the 150 girls 
of the Convent of the Good Shepherd on 
their splendid contribution to the winning 
of the war. 

The school is surrounded by fertile 
acres, but the call of war had taken away 
virtually all the laborers on the farm. 
Last spring the mother superior sent word 
to Washington that she had enlisted every 
pupil in a company of the School Garden 
Army and proposed to cultivate the land 
to the fullest extent. 

When the inspector visited the farm 
the vegetable cellars were filled with po- 
tatoes, cabbages, carrots, turnips, beets, 
and apples: the barns were well stored 
with hay for the herd of cows; and the 
rabbit hutches contained 50 Belgian 


When the aphis began its deadly work 
in the summer the sisters mixed an emul- 
sion according to Government directions, 
and fought it successfully. They have 
raised their own seed for use next sum- 
mer, and have determined to devote a 
regular study period during the winter 
to agricultural topics. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS. 








AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION FOR 
DISABLED SOLDIERS. 


Walter Reed Hospital, Near Washing- 
ton, D. C., Has Organized an Agri- 
cultural Department with a 10-Acre 
Farm and Seven Modern Green- 
houses. 

Walter Reed General Hospital pro- 
vides practical agricultural training for 
disabled soldiers and sailors. The Divi- 
sion of Reconstruction has issued a bul- 
letin, addressed to patients in the hos- 
pital, indicating the opportunities which 
are available. At the present time, it 
states, 4,000 carnations, pansies, and 
sweet peas, as well as radishes, lettuce, 
beets, and tomato seeds, are being sown 
in the benches in the greenhouses for your 
benefit and enjoyment. 

Practical work is offered in (1) elemen- 
tary agriculture—general farming, dairy- 
ing, farm management, farm mechanics, 
poultry husbandry, entomology, botany; 
(2) elementary horticulture—fruit grow- 
ing, pomology, vegetable gardening, land- 
scape gardening, floriculture, nursery 
practice, forestry, plant propagation. 


Practical Use the Aim. 


The work as planned and carried on is 


intended to be definitely useful in prepa- 
ration for employment in the following 
occupations: Market gardener, florist, 
manager of country estate, farm manager, 
landscape gardener, nursery foreman, 
Federal and State Forestry Service, in- 
spector, fruit grower. 

“ Here is an excellent chance to spend 
your convalescent period in a profitable 
way—mentally and physically—with ex- 
ceptional opportunities to get back good 
health, lost motion in hands, arms, and 
legs under natural conditions.” 


Interesting Work Aids Recovery. 


A sergeant, writing of his experience 
with garden work in the hospital, says: 


On my return to the hospital early in 
June, after a furlough, my arm seemed 
to be wasting away, due to an infected 
shell wound. I applied for work on the 
farm and was given a graduated course 


+ 


of work, beginning with a light hoe and 


| ending with any kind of heavy work. in- 


cluding the wheelbarrow and horse culti- 


vator. This work, in combination with 


the outdoor life and hospital treatment, 
has brought about so complete a recovery 
that I have been recommended as fit for 
active duty. 





Inside air is never so good as that of 
outdoors. Be in the open air every 
minute that you can. 

Sunshine stops the growth of the germs 
of sickness. Let the sun shine freely into 





your home and upon your clothing. 
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